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MEMOIR OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Ar the moment when Hans Christian Andersen is in 
this country, we believe that we cannot present to our 
readers amore acceptable gift than an excelient portrait 
and memoir of this extraordinary man. Whether 
regarded as the human being asserting in his owh 
person the true nobility of mind and moral worth, or 
the man of genius whose works alone have raised him 
from the lowest poverty and obscurity, to be an honoured 
guest with kings and queens, Hans Christian Andetsen 
is one of the most remarkable and interesting men of 
his day. : 

Like most men of great original talent, he is empha- 
tically one of the people; and writing as he has don 
principally of popular life, he describes what he himsel 
has suffered and seen. Poverty or hardship, however, 
never soured his mind; on the contrary, whatever he has 
written is singularly genial, and abounds with the most 
kindly and universal sympathy. Human life, with all 
its trials, privations, and its tears, is to him a hol 
thing ; he lays bare the heart, not to bring forth 
hidden and revolting passions or crimes, but to show 
how lovely it is in its simplicity and truth; how 
touching in its weaknesses and its short-omings; how 
much it is to be loved and pitied, and borne and striven 
with. In short, this great writer, With all the ardour of 
a strong poetical nature, and with great power in 
delineating passion, is eminently Christian in spirit. 

It isa great pleasure to me that I have been the means of 
making the principal works of Hans Christian Andersen 
known, through my translations, to the British public; 
they have been well received by them, and I now hasten 
to give our readers a slight memoir of their author, 
drawn from the True Story of his own Life, sent by him 
to me, for translation,-and which is just now published 
by the Messrs. Longman. The portrait which accom- 
panies this was kindly lent to us, for the use of our 
Journal, by Carl Hartmann, a young German artist 
of.great promise, now residing at No. 7, Stafford-row, 
Buckingham Gate, and who also is a friend of the 


ost. 

F The father of Hans Christian Andersen was a shoe- 
maker of Odense. When scarcely twetity, he married 
a young girl about as poor as himself. ‘I'he poverty of 
this couple may be imagined from the cireumstance that 
the house afforded no better bedstead than a wooden 
frame, made to support the coffin of some count in the 
neighbourhood, whose body lay in state before his 
interment. This frame, covered with black eloth, and 
which the young shoemaker purchased at a very low 
price, served as the family bedstead many years, Upon 
this humble bed was born, on the second of April, 1806, 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

The father of Andersen was not without education ; 
his mother was the kindest of human beings; they 
lived on the best terms with each other, but still the 
husband was not happy. 


son, and often on Sundays took him out with him into 
the woods round Odense, where the solitude was con- 
genial to his mind. 4 

Andersen’s grandmother had also great influence over 
him, and to her he was greatly attached. She was 
employed in taking care of a garden belonging to a 
lunatic asylum, and here he spent most of the summer 
afternoons of his early childhood. 

Among his earliest recollections is the residence of 
the Spaniards in Funen, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
A soldier of an Asturian regiment took him one day in 
his arms, danced with him amid tears of joy, which no 
doubt were called forth by the remembrance of a child 


He read comedies and the | 
Arabian Tales, and made a puppet theatre for his little | 


he had left at home, and pressed the Madonna to his 
lips, which occasioned great trouble to his pious mother, 
who was a Lutheran. 

In Odense at that time many old festivities were still 
in use, which made a deep impression upon the boy, and 
were as 80 much material laid up in his richly poetical 
mind for after usé, as all who are familiar with his 
wotks must be well aware. His father, among other 
works, industriously read in his Bible. One day he 
¢losed it with these words: “ Christ became a man like 
unto us, but a very Uncommon man !” at which his 
wife burst into tears, greatly distressed and shocked at 
what she called “blasphemy.” This made a deep 
impression on the boy, and he prayed in secret for the 
soul of his father. Another day his father said, “ There is 
no other devil but what a man bears in his own breast !” 
After which, finding his arm scratched one morning 
when he awoke, his wife said it was a punishment of 
the devil, to teach him his real existence. 

The unhappy temper of the father increased from 
day to day ; 
that time war was raging in Germany. Napoleon was 
his hero, and as Denmark had now allied itself to 
France, he enlisted as a private soldier in a recruiting 
regiment, hoping that some time or other he might 
return as a lieutenant. The neighbours, however, 
thought it was a folly to let himself be shot for no 
Se at all. The corps in whieh he served went no 

er than Holstein; the peace succeeded, and the 
r shoemaker returned to his trade, only chagrined to 
ave seen no service, nor even been in foreign lands. 
But though he had seen no service, his health had 
suffered ; he awoke one morning delirious, and talked 
about campaigns and Napoleon. bby 7 Andersen, 
then nine years old, Was sent to the next Village to ask 
counsel from a wise Woman. 

“ Will my poor father die?” inquired he, anxiously. 

“ If thy father will die,” replied she, “ thou wilt meet 
his ghost on thy way home.” 

Terrified almost out of his senses lest he should meet 
the ghost, he set out on his homeward way, and reached 
his own door without any such apparition presenting 
itself; but for all that, his father died on the third day. 

From this time, young Andersen was left to himself. 


clergyman in Odense, to read 
had written poems. In this house Andersen first heard 


talent of the deceased pastor was regarded. 


tica 
This sunk deeply into his mind ; he read tragedies, and 


resolved to become a poet, as this good man had been 
before him. 





people laughed at it, and ridiculed him as the “ play- 
writer.” This wounded him so deeply, that he passed 


rather, sileneed, by his mother threatening to give him 


| a good beating for his folly. Spite, however, of his ill- 


success, he wrote again and again, studying, among other 


| 
| 


| devices, German and French words, to give dignity to | 


| his dialogue. _ Again the whole town read his produc- 


| tions, and the boys shouted after him as he went, “ Look! | 


look ! there goes the play-writer :” 


| One day he took to his schoolmaster, as a birthday | 
present, a garland with which he had twisted up a litile | 


| poem. The schoolmaster was angry with him; he saw 

| nothing but folly and false quantities in the verses, and 
thus the poor lad had nothing but trouble and tears. 

The worldly affairs of the mother grew worse and 




















e longed to go forth into the world. At | 





The whole instruction that he ever received was ina | 
charity school, and consisted of reading, writing, and | 
arithmetic, but of the two last he knew scarcely any- | 


thing. 
About this time he was engaged by the widow of a | 
oud to herself and her | 

sister-in-law. She was the widow of a clergyman who | 


the appellation of poet ; and saw with what love the 
° | 


He wrote a tragedy, therefore, which the two ladies | 
praised highly ; it was handed about in manuscript, and | 


one whole night weeping, and was only pacified, or | 
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| worse, and as boys of his age earned money in a manu- 
factory near, it was resolved that there also Hans 
| Christian should be sent. His old grandmother took 
| him to the; manufactory, and shed bitter tears because 
the lot of the boy was so early toil and sorrow. The 
| workmen in the factory were principally German, and 
discovering that Andersen had a fire voice, and knew 
| many popular songs, they made him sing to them while 
the other boys did his work. He knew himself that 
he had a good voice, because the neighbours always 
| listened when he sang at home, and once a whole party 
| of rich people had stopped to hear him, and had praised 
|| his beautiful voice. Everybody in the manufactory 
heard him with equal delight. 

“ T can act comedy as well!” said the poor boy one 
day, encouraged by their applause, and began to recite 
whole scenes from the comedies which his father had 
been in the habit of reading. The workmen were 
delighted, and the other boys were made to do his tasks 
while he amused them all. This smooth life of comedy 
acting and singing lasted but for a short time, and he 
returned home. 

“The boy must go and act at the theatre!” many of 
the neighbours said to his mother; but as she knew of 
no other theatre than that of the strolling players, she 
shook her head, and resolved rather to put her son 
apprentice to a tailor. 

Ie was now twelye, and had nothing to do; he 
devoured, therefore, the contents of every book which 
came in his way. His favourite reading was an old 
prose translation of Shakspere. From this, with little 
figures which he made of pasteboard, he performed the 
whole of King Lear, and the Merchant of Venice. 

Andersen's passion for reading, and his beautiful 
voice, had in the meantime drawn upon him the atten: 
tion of several of the higher families of the city, who 
introduced him to their houses. His simple, child-like 
behaviour, his wonderful memory, and his sweet voice, 
gave to him a peculiar charm; people talked of him, 
and he soon had many friends ; among others, a Colonel 
Guidborg, brother to the well-known poet of that name, 
and who afterwards introduced him to Prince Christian 
of Denmark. 

About this time his mother married a second time, 
and as the step-father would not spend a penny, or do 
any thing for her son’s education, he had still more 
leisure. He had no playfellows, and often wandered 
by himself to the neighbouring forest, or seated himself 
at home, in a corner of the house, and dressed up little 
| dolls for his theatre, his mother in the meantime 
thinking that, as he was destined for a tailor, this was 
all good practice. 

At length the time came when he was to be confirmed. 
On this occasion he had his first pair of boots; he 
was very vain of them, and that all the world 
might see them, he pulled them up over his trousers. 
An old sempstress was employed to make him a confirma- 
tion-suit out of his deceased father’s great coat. Never 
before had he been possessed of such excellent clothes ; 
the very thoughts of them disturbed his devotions on 
the day of consecration. 

It had been determined that Andersen was to be 
apprenticed to a tailor after his confirmation, but he 
earnestly besought his mother to give up this idea, and 
consent to his going to Copenhagen, that he might get 
employment at the theatre there. He read to her the 
lives of celebrated men who had been quite as poor as 
himself, and assured her that he also would one day be 
a celebrated man. For several years he had been 
hoarding up his money; he had now about thirty 
shillings, English, which seemed to him an inexhausti- 
ble sum. As soon as his mother heard of this fund, her 
heart inclined towards his wishes, and she promised to 
consent on condition that they should consult a wise 
woman, and that his going or staying should be decided 














by her augury. The sibyl was fetched to the house, and 
after she had read the cards, and studied the coffee- 
grounds, she pronounced these words : 

“ Your son will become a great man. The city of 
Odense will one day be illuminated in his honour.” 

A prophecy like this removed all doubts. 

“ Go in God’s name!” said his mother, and he lost 
no time in preparing for his great journey. 

Some one had mentioned to him a certain female 
dancer at the Royal Theatre as a person of great 
influence; he obtained, therefore, from a gentleman 
universally esteemed in Odense a letter of introduc- 
tion to this lady ; and with this, and his thirteen rix- 
dollars, he commenced the journey on which depended 
his whole fate. His mother accompanied him to the 
city gate, and there his good old grandmother met him ; 
she kissed him with many tears, blessed him, and he 
never saw her more. 

It was not until he had crossed the Great Belt that 
he felt how forlorn he was in the world; he stepped 
aside from the road, fell on his knees, and besought 
God to be his friend. He rose up comforted, and 
walked on through towns and villages, until on Mon- 
day morning, the 5th of September, 1819, he saw the 
towers of Copenhagen ; and with his little bundle under 
his arm, he entered that great city. 

On the day after his arrival, dressed in his confirma- 
tion-suit, he betook himself, with his letter of introduc- 
tion in his hand, to the house of the all-potential dancer. 
The lady allowed him to wait a long time on the steps 
of her house, and when at length he entered, bis 
awkward, simple behaviour and appearance displeased 
her; she fancied him insane, more particularly as the 
gentleman from whom he brought the letter was 
unknown to her. 

He next went to the director of the theatre, request- 
ing some appointment. 

“ You are too thin for the theatre,” was the answer 
he obtained. 

“ Oh,” replied poor Andersen, “ only ensure me one 
hundred rix-dollars, and I will soon get fat !” 

But the director would make no agreement of this 
kind, and then informed him that they engaged none 
at the theatre but people of education. This settled the 
question ; he had nothing to say on his own behalf, 
and, dejected in spirit, went out into the street. He 
knew no human creature; he thought of death, and 
this thought turned his mind to God. 

“ When everything goes adversely,” said he, “ then 
God will help me; it is written so in every book that 
I ever read, and in God I will put my trust!” 

~— and weeks went on, bringing with them nothing 
but disappointment and despair; his money was all 
gone, and for some time he worked with a joiner. At 
length, as, with a heavy heart, he was walking one day 
along the crowded streets of the city, it occurred to him 
that as yet nobody had heard his fine voice. Full of 
this thought, he hastened at once to the house of 
Professor Siboni, where a large party happened to be at 
dinner, and among the guests Baggesen, the poet, and 
the celebrated composer, Professor Weyse. He knocked 
at the door, which was opened by a female servant, and 
to her he related, quite open-heartedly, how forlorn and 
friendless he was, and how great a desire he had to be 
engaged at the theatre; the young woman went in 
and related this to the company. All were interested in 
the little adventurer ; he was ordered in, and desired 
to sing, and to give some scenes from Holberg. One 
of these scenes bore a resemblance to his own melan- 
choly circumstances, and he burst into tears, The 
company applauded him. 

“| prophecy,” said Baggesen, “ that thou wilt turn 
out something remarkable; only don’t become vain 
when the public admires thee.” 

Professor Siboni promised immediately that he would 
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cultivate Andersen’s voice, and that he should make 
his debut at the Theatre Royal. He had a good friend 
too in Professor Weyse, and a year and a half were 
spent in elementary instruction. But a new misfor- 
tune now befell him; he lost his beautiful voice, and 
Siboni counselled him to put himself to some handicraft 
trade. Heonce more seemed abandoned to a hopeless 
fate. Casting about in his mind who might possibly 
befriend him, he bethought himself of the poet Guldborg, 
whose brother the colonel had been so kind to him in 
Odense. To him he went, and in him he happily found 
a friend; although poverty still pursued him, and his 
sufferings, which no one knew, almost overcame him. 

He wrote a rhymed tragedy, which obtained some 
little praise from Oehlenschliiger and Ingemann—but no 
debut was permitted him on the theatre. He wrote a 
second and third, but the theatre would not accept 
them. These youthful efforts fell, however, into the 
hand of a powerful and good man, Conference Counsellor 
Collin, who, perceiving the genius that slumbered in 
the young poet, went immediately to the king, and 
obtained permission from him that he should be sent, 
at Government charges, to one of the learned schools 
in the provinces, in which, however, he suffered 
immensely, till his heart was almost broken by unkind- 
ness. From this school he went to college, and became 
very soon favourably known to the public by true 
poetical works. Ingemann, Oehlenschliiger, and others 
then obtained for him a royal stipend, to enable him 
to travel ; and he visited Germany, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Italy, and the poetical character of life in 
that beautiful country, inspired him; and he wrote the 
“Tmprovisatore,” one of the most exquisite works, 
whether for truthful delineation of character, or pure 
and noble sentiment, that ever was penned. This 
work most harmoniously combines the warm colouring 
and intensity of Italian life with the freshest and strong 
simplicity of the north. His romance of “ O. T.” followed ; 
this is a true picture of the secluded, sober life of the 
north, and is a great favourite there. His third work, 
“ Only a Fiddler,” is remarkable for its strongly drawn 
personal and national characteristics, founded upon his 
own experience in early life. Perhaps there never was 
a more affecting picture of the hopeless attempts of a 
genius of second-rate order to combat against and rise 
above poverty and adverse circumstances, than is given 
in the life of poor Christian, who dies at last “ only a 
fiddler.” 

In all these works Andersen has drawn from his own 
experience, and in this lies their extraordinary power. 
There isa child-like tenderness and simplicity in his 
writings ; a sympathy with the poor and the struggling, 
end an elevation and purity of tone, which have some- 
thing absolutely holy about them ; it is the inspiration 
of true genius, combined with great experience of life, 
and a spirit baptized with the tenderness of Christianity. 
This is it which is the secret of the extreme charm of 
his celebrated stories for children. They are as simple 
and as touching as the old Bible narratives of Joseph 
and his brethren, and the little lad who died in the 
corn field. We wonder not at their being the most 
popular books of their kind in Europe. 

It has been my happiness, as I said before, to translate 
his three principal works, his Picture Book without 
Pictures, and several of his stories for children. They 
have been likewise translated into German, and some 
of them into Dutch, and even Russian. He speaks 
nobly of this circumstance in his life. “ My works,” 
says he, “ seem to come forth under a lucky star, they fly 
over all lands. There is something elevating, but at the 
same time something terrific, in seeing one’s thoughts 
spread so far, and among so many people; it is indeed 
almost a fearful thing to belong to so many. The noble 
and good in us becomes a blessing, but the bad, one’s 
errors, shoot forth also; and involuntarily the prayer 





forces itself from us—‘ God! let me never write down 


a word of which I shall not be able to give an account | 
to thee!’ A peculiar feeling, a mixture of joy and | 


anxiety, fills my heart every time my good genius con- 
veys my fictions to a foreign people.” 

Of Andersen's present life we need only say that he 
spends a great deal of his time in travelling; he goes 


from land to land, and from court to court, everywhere || 
an honoured guest, and enjoying the glorious reward of 


a manly struggle against adversity, and the triumph of 
a lofty and pure genius in seeing its claims generously 
acknowledged. 

Let us now see the son of the poor shoemaker of 
Odense—the friendless, ill-clad, almost heart-broken boy 
of Copenhagen—on one of those occasions, which would 


make an era in the life of any other literary man, but — 
which are of every day occurrence in his, I will quote | 


from his own words. 
“ Treceived a letter from the minister, Count Rantzau 


Breitenburg, containing an invitatiomfrom their majes- | 


ties of Denmark to join them at the watering-place of 
Féhr; this island lies in the North Sea, on the coast 


of Sleswick. It was just now five-and-twenty years | 
since I, a poor lad, travelled alone and helpless to Copen- | 
hagen. Exactly the five-and-twentieth anniversary | 


would be celebrated by my being with my king and 
queen. Everything which surrounded me, man and 
nature, reflected themselves imperishably in my soul; 
I felt myself, as it were, conducted to a point from 
which I could look forth more distinctly over the past, 
with all the good fortune and happiness which it had 
evolved for me. 

“ Wyck, the largest town of Féhr, in which are the 


baths, is built like a Dutch town, with houses one | 


story high, sloping roofs, and gables turned to the street. 


The number-of strangers there, and the presence of the | 


Court, gave a peculiar animation to it. The Danish 
flag was seen waving, and music was heard on all hands. 


I was soon established in my quarters, and was invited 


every day todine with their majesties as well as to pass 


the evening in their circle. On several evenings I read | 
aloud my little stories to them, and nothing could be || 


more gracious and kind than they were. It is so well 


when a noble human nature will reveal itself, where || 
otherwise only the king’s crown and the purple mantle | 


might be discovered. 

“ T sailed in the train of their majesties, to the largest 
of the Halligs, those grassy runes in the ocean, which 
bear testimony to a sunken country. The violence of 


the sea has changed the mainland into islands, has || 
again riven these, and buried men and villages. Year | 


after year are new portions rent away, and in half a 
century’s time there will be nothing left but sea. The 
Halligs are now low islets, covered with a dark turf, on 
which a few flocks graze. When thesea rises, these are 
driven to the garrets for refuge, and the waves roll over 
this little region, which lies miles distant from any 
shore. Oland, which we visited, contains a little 
town; the houses stand closely side by side, as if in 
their sore need they had huddled together; they are 
all erected on a platform, and have little windows like 
the cabin of aship. There, solitary through half the 
year, sit the wives and daughters spinning. Yet I 
found books in all the houses ; the people read and work, 
and the sea rises round the houses, which lie like a 
wreck on the ocean. The churchyard is half washed 
away; coffins and corpses are frequently exposed to 
view. It is an appalling sight, and yet the inhabitants 
of the Halligs are attached to their little home, and 
frequently die of home sickness when removed from it. 

“ We found only one man upon the island, and he had 
only lately arisen from a sick bed ; the others were out 
on long voyages. We were received by women and 
girls; they had erected before the church a triumphal 
arch with flowers, which they had fetched from Féhr, 
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but it was so small and low, that one was obliged to 
| goround it; it nevertheless showed their good will. 
The Queen was deeply affected by their having cut 
down their only shrub, a rose-bush, to lay over a 
marshy place which she had to cross. 
| “On our return, dinner was served on board the 
| royal steamer, and afterwards, as we sailed in a glorious 
| sunset through this archipelago, the deck of the vessel 
| was changed to a dancing hall; servants flew hither 
| and thither with refreshments; sailors stood upon the 
paddle-boxes and took soundings, and their deep tones 
| might be heard giving the depth of the water. The 
| moon rose round and large, and the promontory of 
Amrom assumed the appearance of a snow-covered 
chain of Alps.” 
| The next day he visited the wild regions about the 
| promontory, but our space will not admit of our 
| giving any portions of wild and grand seca-landscape 
| which he here describes. In the evening he returned 
| to the royal dinner-table. It was on the above-men- 
| tioned five-and-twentieth anniversary, on the 5th of 
| September ; he says, 
| The whole of my former life passed in review before 
| Iny mind. I was obliged to summon all my strength 
| to prevent myself bursting into tears. There are 
| moments of gratitude, in which we feel, as it were, a 
desire to press God to our hearts! How deeply I felt 
at this time my own nothingness, and how all, all had 
| come from him! After dinner the king, to whom 
| Rantzau had told how interesting the day was to me, 
| wished me happiness, and that most kindly. He 
| wished me happiness in that which I had endured and 
won. He asked me about my early struggling life, and 
I related to him some traits of it. 


|  “ In the course of conversation he asked of my annual 
| Ancome. 


Tiold him. 

«hat is not much,’ said he. 

| — “ *But I do not need much,’ | replied; ‘ my writings 
|| furnish something.’ 

|  “*Tf I can in any way be serviceable to you, come to 
|| me,’ said the king in conclusion. 

| “Inthe evening, during the concert, some of my 
friends reproached me for not making use of my 
opportunity. 

“¢The king,’ said they, ‘ put the words into your 
mouth.’ 

“*T could not have done more,’ said I ; ‘ if the king 
thought I required an addition to my income, he would 
give it of his own free will.’ 

“ And I was right; in the following year the king 
increased my annual stipend, so that with this and my 
writings I can live honourably and-free from care. 

’ ©The 5th of September was to me a festival day. 
Even the German visitors at the baths honoured me by 
drinking my health in the pump-roum. 

“So many flattering circumstances, some people 

argue, may spoil a man and make him vain. But no, 
| they do not spoil him, they make him, on the contrary, 
better; they purify his mind, and he thereby feels an 
|| impulse, a wish to deserve all that he enjoys.” 

uch are truly the feelings of a pure and noble 
nature. Andersen has stood the test through every 
trial of poverty and adversity; the harder trial, that of 
a sun-bright prosperity, is now proving him, and so far, 
| thank God, the sterling nature of the man has remained 
| unspoiled. 


Nors.—I am much delighted that we have secured 
| from Carl Hartmann’s original portrait of Andersen, 
80 fine a specimen of wood engraving by Alfred Harral. 


—_<>—_ 





PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
IX. — Derenpence or Lire vpon Air. 
(Concluded from p. 343.) 


Tue facts stated in the last paper clearly show the 
necessity which exists for the constant removal of 
Carbonic Acid from the Animal body, and for the 
continual introduction of Oxygen. The former gas is a 
violent poison, accumulating to a fatal amount in two 
or three minutes; the latter, though a necessary of life, 
can be dispensed with for a longer period. Cold- 
blooded animals (such as Frogs, Snails, etc.) can live 
for some hours without Oxygen, provided that they are 

laced in a gas, such as Hydrogen or Nitrogen, which 
the power of lifting out the Carbonic Acid from the 
blood, and has not in itself any poisonous property. 
This curious fact shows that the removal of the Carbonic 
Acid from the body is the first object of the process of 
Respiration; the introduction of Oxygen in its stead 
being only secondary. 

We have seen what are the consequences of the entire 
suspension of the breathing-process ; let us now inquire 
what takes place when an animal is confined in a 
limited quantity of air ;—as when a mouse or a bird is 
enclosed in a glass receiver, the interior of which is 
entirely cut off from communication with the atmo- 
sphere around. The Carbonic Acid given off from its 
lungs very soon taints the air in the receiver, occasion- 
ing a perceptible increase in the very minute propor- 
tion of that gas which the atmosphere usually contains ; 
and this taint becomes worse with every breath which 
the animal sends out. Thus, instead of from 4 to 6 
parts in 10,000, we soon find 1 or 2 parts of Carbonic 
Acid in every 100; and when that gas is present to 
such an amount as this, in the air which is breathed by 


| the animal, it has a very powerful influence in checking 


the proper action of the air upon the blood. Thus the 
blood begins to be insufficiently purified, its Carbonic 
Acid not being removed as fast as it is formed, and the 
supply of Oxygen introduced being less than that which 
the animal requires. As the breathing-process goes on, 
more and more Carbonic Acid is discharged from the 
body of the animal into the air confined in the vessel, 
and more and more Oxygen is absorbed into the blood. 
The air, therefore, becomes continually less and less 
pure, its Oxygen being gradually removed, and being 
replaced by Carbonic Acid. In proportion as this takes 
place, the quantity of Carbonic Acid, that ought to be 
thrown off by the lungs of the animal, progressively 
diminishes, and it consequently accumulates in the 
blood,—less rapidly, indeed, than if the breathing-pro- 
cess were altogether suspended, but quite as certainly, 
and as fatally if the accumulation continue. The animal 
soon shows great uneasiness, gasping for breath, and 
restlessly moving, as if in search of it. Soon, however, 
it becomes torpid and insensible; and irregular con- 
vulsive actions are seen, in place of its ordinary move- 
ments. After a further space, all motion ceases, save 
the beating of the heart; and if the animal be not at 
once restored to a pure air, this, too, soon comes to an 
end. 

The following experiment proves that the pre- 
sence of Carbonic Acid in the air which is breathed, 
obstructs the removal of that gas from the body. An 
individual taking in fresh air at every breath was found . 
to give off Carbonic Acid at the rate of 32 cubic inches 

minute. But when he breathed a limited quan- 
tity of air (300 cubic inches) over and over again, he 
only gave off 284 cubic inches in the course of three 
minutes ; so that, as he ought to have set free 96 cubic 
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inches of Carbonic Acid in that period, the difference 
(amounting to 67} cubic inches) must have accumu- 
lated in his blood; and by the circulation of such 
poisoned blood through the brain and other parts of the 
body, all those uncomfortable feelings are produced 
which are experienced when suffocation is commencing. 
If the respiration of such a limited quantity of air were 
to take piace but for a short time longer, complete suf- 
focation would ensue. But it is a very interesting 
circumstance—which completely proves that the de- 
pendence of Life upon Air has much more direct 
reference to its power of removing Carbonic Acid from 
the body, than to the supply of Oxygen which it yields 
—that if provision be made for withdrawing the Car- 
bonic Acid from the air as fast as it is imparted to it by 
the body (which may be accomplished by exposing to it 
a large surface of lime-water, or, still better, of solution 
of caustic potass, which will absorb the Carbonic Acid), 
an animal enclosed in a limited amount of air will con- 
tinue to live and breathe in it, until nearly the whole of 
its Oxygen is exhausted ; although it would have died 
in perhaps one-third of the time, if the Carbonic Acid 
had been allowed to accumulate. 

The most fearful instance on record, of the sacrifice 
of human life from confinement in a limited quantity 
of air, occurred in the year 1756; when a hundred and 
Jorty-sie Englishmen, taken in Fort William at Cal- 
cutta by the native prince Suraj-u-Dowlah, were im- 
prisoned by his orders in the common dungeon of the 
garrison, known as the Black Hole. This apartment 
waa not twenty feet square, and had only two small 
windows ; and these were partly obstructed on the out- 
side by the projecting verandah. It was the very 
hottest season of the year, and the night unusually 
sultry even for that season. The wretched prisoners 
soon became almost mad with thirst and the craving 
for sir; they shrieked for water in the most furious 
tones; and fought each other with maniac hands, fect, 
and teeth, for possession of the ground nearest the 
windows. When water was brought, they battled with 
each other like demons for the first draught; and they 
consequently spilt and wasted more than was drunk. 
The constant crowding to the windows, by obstructing 
the entrance of air, destroyed all chance of life for those 
who were furthest removed from them; and many thus 

erished, whose lives might possibly have been saved, 
if all could have been content to remain tranquil, 
taking their regular turns in the more airy portions of 
the apartment. Many more perished from the violence 
of the conflict in which they had been engaged; and 
by two o’clock in the morning, only fifty (but little more 
than one-third of the original number) remained alive. 
These, by making the best of their dreadful condition, 
might have perhaps been all saved, notwithstanding 
that the rapid decomposition of the bodies of the dead 
gave a new and sickening taint to the air of this ter- 
rible dungeon; but one after another continued to sink, 
until at eight o’clock, when an order arrived for the 
enlargement of the survivors, only twenty-three were 
found alive; and these were so dreadfully changed in 
appearance, as scarcely to be recognised by their nearest 
friends. 

It is hoped that sufficient proof has now been given 
of the extreme importance of the Respiratory process to 
life; and of the fatal consequences of its suspension 
for even a brief period. A few words may now be 
added with reference to those cases in which Carbonic 
Acid accumulates in the Air, not from the respiration 
of animals, but from other causes. Thus, there is a 
well-known cave in Italy, called the Grotto del Cane, or 
Cave of the Dog, from the use to which it is put. Into 
this cave, through certain chinks at its lower part, a 
stream of Carbonic Acid is continually rising ; and as 
it comes up faster than it can be dispersed through the 
atmosphere on the principle of “diffusion” already ex- 
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plained, and is also much heavier than common air, it 
forms a layer of about two feet in depth on the floor 
of the cave. A man may enter the cave without injury, 
because his head is far above the level of the Carbonic 
Acid, and he breathes nearly pure air. But if a dog be 
taken into the cave, he becomes insensible almost 
immediately, his head being below the level of the 
Carbonic Acid, so that he is even more speedily suffo- 
cated than if he were immersed in water. A similar 
accumulation of Carbonic Acid is liable to occur in the 
process of Fermentation ; the bubbles which rise to the 
surface of the fermenting liquid, and which there burst, 
being entirely composed of that gas. If a lighted 
candle be let down into the vat, it is extinguished 
before it reaches the wort, by the Carbonic Acid which 
is being given off; and many accidents have occurred 
from foolhardy attempts to walk along a plank laid 
across the top of a vat in which fermentation is going 
on, the quantity of Carbonic Acid which escapes from 
the mouth of the vat being sufficient, even when min- 
gled with air, to produce giddiness and insensibility, so 
that the individual falls over into the vat and is 
drowned. The “choke-damp” of coal mines, which is 
often fatal to the colliers who do not take sufficient pre- 
cautions against it, is Carbonic Acid which has accu- 
mulated in the passages of the mine; a certain quantity 
of this gas being almost constantly oozing through the 
walls from some concealed sources in the rocks or earth 
around. In the same manner, when an old well or cave 
that has been long closed up is again reopened, it is || 
almost always found to contain an accumulation of | 
Carbonic Acid at its lower part; and it cannot be 
entered with safety until it has been got rid of by the 
free admission of air for some time, by dashing down 
water, etc. etc. In any situation in which a candle will 
not burn, human life cannot be maintained ; and there 
is even considerable risk in entering places where a 
candle burns dimly. This test of the fitness of air to 
support animal life should never be omitted, when 
there is any reason to suspect that there is any accumu- 
lation of Carbonic Acid in the place which has been 
opened. Another not unfrequent cause of the fatal 
accumulation of Carbonic Acid, is the practice of burn- 
ing charcoal fires in rooms unprovided with a chimney 
or with any sufficient vent. The combustion of the 
charcoal produces Carbonic Acid; which must neces- 
sarily accumulate in the apartment, if there be no pro- 
vision for carrying it off. Many fatal accidents have 
occurred from this cause, especially in Continental 
countries, in which chimneys are less frequent than in 
our own dwellings, and in which small pans of charcoal 
are commonly used for the purpose of supplying 
warmth. Attempts have been made in this country to 
introduce small stoves, supplied with a particular kind 
of fuel, which, it is asserted, do not give out any 
noxious gases, so that a chimney may be dispensed 
with. It is impossible, however, but that, whatever 
fuel be employed, a large quantity of Carbonic Acid 
should be produced by the combustion; consequently 
the use of such stoves, without a provision for sufficient 
ventilation, is attended with very serious risk to health. 

If the injurious effects of the insufficient extrication 
of Carbonic Acid from the lungs were confined to those 
cases in which there is an obvious and immediate 
danger to life, they would be far less widely spread than | 
there is reason to fear that they really are. The violence | 
of the action of the poison upon the system gives timely | 
warning of its fatal consequences; and these may gene- 
rally be averted if the proper means be employed. But | 
the slow, insidious, and unrecognised "influence of the 
poison upon the animal body prepares it for the action 
of other causes ‘of disease; and operates not merely 
upon the bodily frame, but upon the mental constitu- 
tion. When a great number of persons are collected 
together for some time in a place of worship, a lecture- 
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| Yoom, @ concert-room, or any other large apartment, the 
| Carbonic Acid which they produce by breathing during 
| the course of an hour or two is quite enough to taint 
| the air (unless there be an extremely well-devised 
| system of ventilation) to a degree that renders it un- 
| wholesome, though not unfit for the support of life. 
| We feel on such occasions a sense of weariness, with 
| more or less of headache and giddiness, and a general 
| want of command over the mental powers. This state 
| of things, which depends upon the insufficient purifica- 
| tion of the blood, if only temporary, is soon relieved 
| by an exchange into a pure atmosphere ; and no un- 
| pleasant effects may follow,—although many persons, 
| who are unusually susceptible of any want of purity in 
|| the atmosphere, retain an uncomfortable feeling in the 
| head for some days after being confined with a crowded 
| assembly in an ill-ventilated apartment. But if, instead 
|| of being only occasional, it is habitual, it produces a 

permanently-injurious effect upon the constitution. 

There are many diseases, of which the foundation may 
|| be traced to imperfect purification of the blood by 
|| Yespiration; and amongst the most fatal of these is 
|| scrofula in its various forms. Doubtless, in the greater 
|| number of cases in which insufficient supply of pure air 
| acts as a cause of disease, it is assisted in its action by 
|| other causes, such as want of food, of light, or of 
| warmth. But we must not overlook its fatal influence 
because it acts with other sources of injury as well as 
alone. Those who are accustomed to visit the dwellings 
of the poor, often leave them with surprise that life can 
be sustained in apartments, whose air seems so loaded 
with impurity as to be to them positively sickening. 
Habit may do much to reconcile the feelings to such 
conditions ; thus the medical man, whose duties call 
him much into dwellings of this class, soon ceases to be 
as disagreeably affected by the impurity of the atmo- 
sphere as he was at first, and finds himself able to 
remain for hours (if need be) in an apartment from 
which he would have at first retreated with almost the 
conviction of the impossibility of remaining in it for a 
few minutes. And it is this influence of habit in 
blunting the sensations, which prevents those who are 
constantly dwelling in such an atmosphere from being 
informed through their senses of its injurious character ; 
and even causes them to be surprised at those who 
“make a fuss” about the admission of pure air. But 
because the feelings become accustomed to this state of 
things, ‘its effects upon the bodily constitution are not 
the less to be dreaded; in fact, they are the more to 
be apprehended, since this very blunting of the feel- 
ings, which shows that the poison has already begun 
to take effect, leads to increased carelessness as to the 
continuance of its operation. The evidence which has 
been of late collected with regard to the state, not 
merely of the dwellings of the poor, but also of many 
of the factories, workshops, etc. in which they are 
habitually employed, leaves no room for a doubt that 
a large part of the deaths which annually occur in our 
great towns, over and above the number that would 
take place in a country population of the same amount, 
are to be attributed to the unhealthy condition of body 
induced by insufficient ventilation. This condition 
renders the system liable to be affected by every other 
cause of disease, far more severely than it would be if 
the blood were constantly and efficiently purified by 
exposure to a pure atmosphere. Medical men who 
have practised under both sets of circumstances, well 
know the difference which they may expect to find 
between the constitutions of town and country patients. 
In the former, the powers of nature are comparatively 
weak ; they are more rapidly struck down by disease ; 
they are much less capable of bearing the operation of 
powerful remedies; and they are much longer in 
arriving at complete recovery. Should severe bodily 
injuries have occurred to them, the townsman is by far 

















the most likely to sink under the first shock to the con- 
stitution; or, if he survive this, he is liable to a pecu- 
liarly fatal kind of erysipelas, which is scarcely ever 
seen in country practice; and the reparative powers 
are exerted with so much less energy, that the town 
surgeon is frequently obliged to remove a limb, in 
order to give the patient a chance for his life, which 
the experienced country surgeon would hope to preserve. 

All these facts show that there is a strongly-marked 
difference between the bodily constitution of the inha- 
bitants of large towns, and that of the residents in the 
country ; which causes the former to be fatally affected 
by numerous influences that occasion comparatively 
little injury to the latter. And although there are 
doubtless other agencies at work, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the want of pure air is the most 
important of all. It can scarcely be questioned, when 
all the facts which bear on the subject are duly con- 
sidered, that—if we put aside times of positive scarcity 
like the present—a much larger number of persons die 
every year in our great towns from the direct and 
indirect results of want of air, than from want of food. 
And this yearly loss of tens of thousands of lives is by 
no means the whole of the mischief. For one death, 
there are numerous cases of i//ness ; and consequently 
the real amount of Disease induced by want of air is 
many times greater than the number of Deaths which 
may be imputed to it. And if it be borne in mind 
that the circulation of impure blood through the brain 
has a tendency to blunt the senses and to obscure the 
reasoning powers, there can be little doubt that it 
must have a similar effect upon the moral sense also; 
and that the affections and moral feelings must be 
rendered dull in at least an equal proportion with the 
intellect. 

Although the accumulation of Carbonic Acid has 
been hitherto spoken of as the great source of injury to 
the system, when the blood is not sufficiently purified 
by exposure to the air, yet it must not be forgotten that 
there are other gases with which the Atmosphere is 
occasionally contaminated, which are equally poisonous, 
or even more so. One of the most violent of these in 
its action on the animal body, is the gas called Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen, which is composed of Sulphur in 
union with Hydrogen, and which is given off from 
decaying animal and vegetable substances that contain 
these two elements, as most do. It has been found by 
experiment that the presence of only 1-1500th part of 
this gas in the atmosphere breathed by a small bird 
was instantly fatal to it ; the presence of 1-1000th part in 
the air breathed by a middle-sized dog speedily caused 
its death; and a horse died in an atmosphere which 
contained 1-250th of its volume of this gas. It is then 
a much more violent poison than Carbonic Acid ; but 
it seldom accumulates in a large amount, for its smell 
is so offensive as usually to give sufficient notice of its 
presence, and to cause its dispersion. When drains 
or cesspools have been opened, however, large quan- 
tities have been set free at once; and many workmen 
have lost their lives from incautiously venturing into 
places where it is being disengaged. This gas, like 
Carbonic Acid, when existing in too small a quantity 
to be perceived in the air, may still act as a slow and 
insidious poison; rendering the body peculiarly liable 
to the attacks of disease, where it produces no direct 
and obvious effects. To its influence must be attri- 
buted in great part the liability to fevers, ete. which 
exists in localities where the drainage is imperfect, or 
where there is some other source of the production of 
this gas—such as the neighbourhood of a crowded 
grave-yard, or an ill-cleansed slaughter-house. 

A vast amount of evidence might be brought for- 
ward, confirmatory of our assertion that purity of the 
atmosphere we breathe is one of the conditions most 
essential to the maintenance of health of body and 
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vigour of mind; but we must content ourselves with 
having stated the genctal facts which resu!t from the 
recent extended inquiries that have been made on this 
subject, and with having shown how this dependence 
necessarily arises out of the very constitution of the 
Animal body. 


— te 


THE POET TO HIS WIFE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Mary, will thou hear a rhyme, 

All about our courtship time, 

When the world lay in the sun, 

And the goal, we thought, was won; 
When the clouds (if clouds there were) 
Lost themselves in upper air ; 

When the flush and bloom of youth 
Threw a radiance e’en on truth, 

And lit up with its rich ray 

Shadows that have flown away ? 

Ah! this May, with Icaves and flowers, 
Bringeth back our courtship hours ! 


Hearken, then, unto my rhyme,” 
Friend and partner for all time ! 
Dost thou not remember—thou, 
On whose graver matron brow 
Gentle Time hath gently set 
A poetic coronet ;— 
Dost thou not remember when 

» All the races of all men— 
Ethiop, Arab, Celt, and Tartar, 
(From king to slave, from priest to martyr,)— 
Equal seemed, had equal right 
In the great Taskmaster’s sight? 
Dost thou not remember, Mary, 
How all tales of knight and faery— 
Orient fable—shipwreck stories— 
Human sufferings—genii glories— 
Seemed, ’midst their barbaric splendour, 
To give forth some moral tender,— 
As night-flowers at night disclose 
Perfume sweeter than the rose ? 
Ah! this May, with leaves and flowers, 
Will bring back those courtship hours ! 


Here we dreamed ! nay, still we dream ; 

For old truths and visions seem 

Beauteous, true, and moral yet ; 

Wherefore, then, should we forget? 

Look ! the meadows still are hidden 

By the flowers that come unbidden ; 

Still the lark is on her wings ; 

Still by the wood the river sings ; 

The dew still sparkles in the sun ; 

The world is out of darkness won ! 

All's still the same. Some joy and pain 

Have touched our hearts, but not in vain! 

The angel of the earth and sky 

Hath brought us some who still are nigh, 

In whom we live, for whom we hope. 

So give thine eyes a wider op ae 

See where, amidst the sun and showers, 

The Lady of the Vernal Hours, 

Sweet May, comes forth again with all her 
thousand flowers ! 


salinities 





INSTRUCTIVE BADINAGE. 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


Wuar you remarked in your Journal the other week | 


on the various stages of mental growth which, in con- 
nexion with Mechanics’ and other Institutes, have 


manifested themselves in the popular intellect, pleased | 
me much, as a corroboration of my own experience in | 


that particular. The individual mind undergoes 
similar changes. To the wondering contemplation of 
the child, the world is full of poetry and fiction; and 
that same poetry and fiction as full of truth as of beauty. 


Ere long, to sobering youth and manhood, facts and | 
their laws engage attention, and exercise the under- | 
standing and the reason, as before the fabulous had 


found appropriate exercise for the fancy and the imagi- 


nation. Now it is that. Science and Philosophy may | 


safely demand a hearing; and it is my confirmed 
opinion that speculative truth may at the present time 
be addressed to the popular mind with advantage. 


Perhaps, however, it should not be exhibited in a dry, | 


abstract form, but through the medium of some vehicle 
that may make it entertaining. 
A dear and deceased friend of mine had a happy 


knack of treating questions of the kind in a style of || 


humour and badinage which never failed of making 
them amusing. Sometimes, with a topic of the most 
abstruse character, he would contrive to set the table 
in a roar. 

I turned up the other day a few of his “Sibylline 
leaves.” 


Change in its progress to Old Age.” 


They related to such Changes as you have | 
remarked upon as stages of growth—only not in regard | 
to the Mind, but the Body; in fact, to the physiological | 
assertion that “the Human Body undergoes an entire |, 
It seems to have | 


pleased the writer to treat it, not as a settled, but a | 
contested point; the truth of which, however, he was | 


disposed to concede, since it would explain some incon- 
sistencies of human conduct with which he was other- 
wise destined to be constantly perplexed. He adopted 
the assumption, therefore, as the ground and cause of 


many moral results; and neither Condillac nor Cabanis | 
could have kept with greater apparent fidelity to the | 


purely physical side of the argument. 
have done it with more sincerity, perhaps, but certainly 
with less.wit. The irony of the following p phs, 


though exceedingly subtle, is yet sufficiently evident :— |, 


They would | 


« All hail to the controversialist, who will settle this | 


point for ever !” 
So the manuscript proceeds :— 


“ Yes! for thereby we might account for much in | 


the actions of mankind that now defies solution. |) 


Besides, it affords us the comfortable assurance that we | 


never do really grow old. This position is capable of 
abundant iHustration. Many are the individuals 
(particularly of the gentler sex) who, after arriving at 
the age of thirty, never (according to their own account, 


and they ought to be the best judges of a matter so | 
intimately concerning themselves)—no! never become | 


older. Perfectly aware of the renewing process, they 
feel themselves perfectly justified in not owning to any 
greater age. 


Many also are the individuals who, | 


according to general testimony, never have arrived at | 


years of discretion ; though, if their baptismal regis- 
ters were to be trusted, their life had fulfilled half a 
century. By such examples the great truth is im- 
pressed upon us, that man is in a perpetual nonage, 
and that, in fact, we shall all die, whatever our reputed 
age, ina state of infancy. How very absurd, then, is | 


the world’s talk about old bachelors and old maids,— | 


middle-aged men, and ladies of a certain time of life. | 
“The ordinary conduct of men, moreover, at 
least as I think, corroborates the fact involved in the 
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| renewing-process theory, that we are not the same 
| individuals we were only a little while ago. Not 
| having the same eyes, how can we see things in the 
| same light that we once did? A man become suddenly 
| prosperous, thus naturally passes by an old but humble 
friend, without knowing him. Both parties, of course, 
by the gradual change now assumed, have become dif- 
ferent persons, and consequently mutual strangers. The 
wonder is that we ever recognise, or even know, each 
other at all. This, however, is perhaps satisfactorily 
aecounted for by the hypothesis, that the new particles 
composing our frames have been kind enough to fall 
just into the same places, and to keep up the same 
appearances, as the old ones they have substituted. It 
would be still kinder of them, if they were to repair or 
obliterate certain marks and scars—certain wounds 
received from the blundering scythe of Time. It 
would, methinks, be much more to their credit, than 
eternally plodding in the old track, with so far from 
any attempt at improvement, that the new atoms seem 
even of less durable texture than the old. Yet, I really 
don’t see why they could not rid us of certain disorders, 
and even grind us young again, in all senses. Passing 
over, however, such inferior considerations, and, like 
Crispin to his last, sticking dutifully to the theory; no 
better justification for the non-payment of debts could 
be devised :—the creditor may be said to have, in all 
cases, ‘gone away, none knows whither.’ As to the 
debtor, it is but natural that he should be ‘zon est 
inventus.’ Thus, to all debts a double defence may be 
pleaded—by one and the same process, both debtor and 
ereditor have alike departed. ‘True, a certain Mr. Tom- 
kins once owed the moncy; but it would be quite as 
just to arrest any other Mr.Tomkins. The former 
individual unfortunately resembles the real debtor— 
this must be admitted—but then he is undoubtedly 
another man. For conniving at such injustice, our 
courts of law merit instant demolition. But, alas! 
though men change, laws do not. Man may not be 
man—still law is law ! 

“There are some who will still contend, that, not- 
withstanding what has been said, we continue ever the 
same identical persons. How, then,. do they account 
for the remarkable changes in our opinions and senti- 
ments that are perpetually occurring? In general, they 
meet this question with another. How is it, say they, 
on the other hand, that we are ever consistent? These 
knotty points, after all, must be settled by an appeal to 
facts. See you, now! If a man (as it sometimes hap- 
pens) love his wife for ten or a dozen years, and she is 
changed ten or a dozen times during the period, must 
he not be the most inconsistent being in the world? 
The new particles, perhaps, which compose him have 
fallen in love successively with the new particles that 
compose her. The fact may thus be accounted for; 
but as one new person is not necessarily obliged to fall 
in love with another new person, it follows that some 
in a shorter and some in a longer time—probably in 
proportion to the rapidity of the change—will naturally 
cease to love their partners altogether. And thus we 
find it by fatal experience. 

“Moreover, what an excuse this great truth affords 
to coquettes ! The men, whom they are said to have 
jilted, underwent an entire change before the happy day 
fixed for the wedding had arrived. Surely you would 
not expect a woman to marry an utter stranger! Even 
at the altar, or the church door, some have apparently 
refused the person they came to wed ;—but the real 
case was, that, by some wise instinct, they detected 
another individuality in the ‘old familiar disguise. 
Others, on the contrary, have at first felt the greatest 
dislike for those whom they afterwards accepted. In 
proof of the position, also, many a flaming patriot 
might be quoted. Observe him first out of piace, and 
then in: what then? If he acts differently, it is because 





he is a different man! While waiting for the post, he 
was gradually changing, and: the change completed 
itself just in the nick of time, as he entered on his 
office. Under such circumstances, it would be unfair 
to expect that he should remember his old friends or 
his old sentiments.—Verily, so valuable a solution for 
80 Many anomalies, should not be hastily laid aside ! 

“The hypothesis, too, is so full of consolation! What 
necessity for attached couples any longer to hesitate 
about entering into the married state? A little while, 
and they will necessarily have new partners, and may 
change for the better ;—at any rate, it will be hard if, 
at the third or fourth remove, they cannot satisfy them- 
selves. Those who are married, and becoming weary 
of each other, have only to exercise a small degree of 
patience. Unhappy wives! blame not your living 
partners! mourn only the dear defunct! Parents of 
undutiful sons! drive the alien and the stranger from 
your door, and dress in black for your child that was ! 
Ye who complain of the instability of friendship! 
gricve not for the false, but the lost !” 

Here terminate, then, our citations from this most 
able piece of badinage and irony—which proves satis- 
factorily enough that if the body be aut, Personal 
Identity is impossible. The argument pretended is 
very humorously reduced to an absurdity, and thus 
the assumption of a Mind, Soul, or Spirit, made neces- 
sary, to avoid the perplexitics and anomalies in which 
the reason becomes otherwise involved. It cannot fail 
to amuse, and may instruct. Should the reader be 
excited by it to investigate the assumption of which 
I have spoken, and to ascertain for himself its validity, 
it will tend to strengthen as well as to exercise his 
logical powers. As the first and casiest lesson in a 
philosophical process, it cannot fail of commending 
itself to every one who needs it, and is desirous of 
intellectual improvement. 


a 


SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 
BY ABEL PAYNTER, 
No. V.—Music and Memory in Austria. 


To —— Vienna, Sept. 1844. 

Thoughts go oddly by the rule of contrary 
with perverse minds. A certain friend of ours, my dear 
—-—, is never placed in what we English call a ‘“‘ predica- 
ment,” without an irresistible desire to laugh: yet he 
is no laugher. I have known parties whose humour 
never broke out so vehemently anywhere as at funerals. 
—I have proved that, in times of the greatest sorrow or 
occupation of mind, there will recur to one those most 
spiritual things, which. have the least connexion with 
human agony or suspense !—a verse, for instance, from 
oneof Shelley's poems—a head from some laid by, not for- 
gotten, picture—or some abstruse musical combination. 
Following out this line of illustration, it might not be 
difficult to prove why I wrote from Vienna to you—to 


the most feverishly busy man of my acquaintance, from — 


the midst of the Empire of Palsy ! 

But, apart from the strong temptation to reconcile 
(as it were) discrepancies, which is one of the deepest 
mysteries of human imagination,—you are too closely 
connected with all the modern anecdotage of a certain 
world of Vienna, not to rise up at every street corner, 
“whene’er I take my walks abroad,”"—not to haunt me 
in every place of amusement, nearly as perseveringly as 
a certain Gentleman who devoted himself to me from the 
first evenings of my stay, with such an obvious constancy, 
as at last almost to establish an acquaintance. Need IJ 
tell what I would give for you in the place of him with 
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the leather-topped stick,—to stir the deadness of these 
hours—to set a stagnant mind to work by some shrewd 
piece of sense, or some brilliant piece of nonsense—to 
establish on their legs again my sympathies for a certain 
world of Artists, which recent experiences have disposed 
to totter—to shake you by the hand, in short, though I 
got a pinch in the moment of meeting? You, who live 
from morning to midnight im a crowd, and have wit 
enough to spare for the most witless, have forgotten cer- 
tain passages of pleasant intercourse, at London and Paris, 
and under the chestnut-trees at Nonnenwerth. But they 
make too-eminent a figure in my calendar not to be 
counted over again and again; with yearnings that the 
list was longer. 

Here it was—was it not?—that after a long retreat in 
Italy (how precious a time of schooling or of meditation 
to every Poet, none can know better than yourself) you 
first affronted Germany : literally so—not only took suc- 
cess, but society by storm—brought insolent diplomatic 
ladies to your feet, by giving courteous repartee for im- 
pertinent question —and, by the brightness of your spirit, 
earning a social reputation as brilliant as your musical 
renown. Dear friend, was the feat so very difficult in a 
Trophonian atmosphere like this? where minds, unwil- 
ling to be still by reason of their vacancy, are perpetu- 
ally setting animal bodies to work—the result being rest- 
lessness rather than mirth? And do you not think 
that your extravagant munificences may have had as 
much to do with the triumph as your Florentine profile— 
or your quictusto Madame Une telle—or your wonderful 
ten fingers on the pianoforte? I am guessing with an 
impudence only surpassed by that of your own boyish 
days—but I cannot help guessing that you must have 
towered too high above the level here, to have been 
understood :—however universally you were stared at. 

* * * * * * 

What a place of -musical memories is this for the 
Pilgrim !—The art at the present time, from what I can 
hear, seems under the double sovereignty of Doni- 
zetti and Strauss—the Italian Opera, that is, and the 
great conductor of dance music, whom, in one of your 
stinging moments, you chose to call the “composer of 
Germany.” But Vienna has been the death-bed of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven.— When I saw their names to- 
gether on the play-bill to the ballet of “ Prometheus” the 
other evening, the sight served as text to many thoughts 
and fancies. —The position of the Artist—his career—his 
duties—was brought before me more forcibly than ever I 
recollect it to have been: and if I write to you what you 
will never read, it is because I know that your life has 
moments—apart from all its fevers, and ambitions, and 
representations—when these subjects are vividly present 
to you: and when the truth, with respect to them, is 
comprehended. 

Taking these three men in chronological order, it is 
remarkable how the life of each is of a darker shade 
than its predecessor !—Was this wholly a matter of 
physique ? I doubt it. There was something, too, of the 
W orld’s revolutions in it —something of the growth of Art 
from infancy to maturity : something of the progress of 
Invention from those instinctive motions which make 
bird and brook sing, to those more arduous strivings, 
and lofty aspirations, which tempt the Poet to scale the 
heaven, not because he must mount on the wings of 
youth and impulse, but because the celestial region is 
very far ! 

Let us look into the thinga little more exactly. It is 
not long since I was listening to one of Haydn’s early 
works by the side of , Who turned to me with a 

. Smile when it was over. ‘“ That was in the happy 
childhood of music,” said he. Simple to meagreness, 
almost, as they sound to ears saturated with the richer 
compounds of modern times—there is an artless fresh- 
ness of idea about them, which is as completely gone 
out of the world as the Fairies. A life of easy living, 





and pleasant dreaming, and little caring, is in every 
note of them—for the struggles of a young artist’s life 
are so many adventures rather than cares, if he has 
{lope and Genius with him. There is industry, too,— 
for in the youth of Art, zealous study was not con- 
temned for an evil, as it is now, in its later, more sophis- 
ticated days. The choir boy who ran about from church 
to church on Sundays; to play here, to sing there, to beat 
time in a third place—was more enviable than many a | 
student born into my and your blasé world; whose 

notion of getting on, is “ mocking his predecessors.” But, 
beyond the works of every other composer, do I fancy 
or find in Haydn’s,—a cheerfulness, bespeaking a mind 


| clear of misery—betokening a doer,rather than a dreamer. 


Byronism had not entered the world when his spirit was 
being moulded. He was a good deal hen pecked—a 
little superstitious—somewhat in awe it may be guessed 
of great people: for his were essentially days of 
patronage,—which are, also, days of awe. Nor was he 
clear of peccadilloes (to use the world’s phrase) which 
the nature of his creed enabled him to wipe off, as with 
a sponge, by direct works of compensation. A good- 
natured, true, indefatigable man —endowed with prodigi- 
ous invention, and too fond of Art tobe willingit should | 
stand stil!—I don’t fancy the life of one among the poet | 
race, less untroubled than Haydn’s. But there is some- | 
thing of the operative in it. * * * * 
Salzburg. 
What, think you, was my first impression of this | 
place? The carillons chiming the dear old “ O dolce 
concento,” from the palace tower, as we drove up to the 
door of the Goldene Schiff. Could one have wished for 
a pleasanter welcome to Mozart's town? But as one 
thought “ uttereth speech” to another, sometimes 
by the very force of discrepancy :—that very cheerful 
tune, rung out by the mellow and tinkling chime, 
brought back the Vienna fancies, of which I began to 
prate to you when interrupted by more immediate 
objects of interest. The Salzburgers are now doing 
honour to Mozart. His name is painted on the house 
where he was born (this very pen, by the way, was bought 
there) ; I see his statue by Schwanthaler in the square 
below: an excellent work, as modern statues go,erected | 
scarcely a couple of years since. They have been per- | 
forming requiems to the memory of his son, at Vienna. 
Yet was ever life sadder than his !—I mean to those who 
look on, and who cannot believe that happiness lies in 
the billiard-room and tea-garden gaiety wherein the 
Austrians somewhat mechanically delight. Mozart was 
made a wonder of in infancy—his mind enervated by 
royal presents and noble flatteries—his body weakened 
by late hours, and pampered by “ rich viands and the 
pleasurable wine”—his sense of right and wrong confused 
by the society of the old and the sophisticated, fatal 
influence on the precocious !—his sensibilities forced and 
encouraged—his genius fed with stimulants. In the 
letters of his vain, kind-hearted, not ungentlemanly 
father, written while travelling about the world with his 
wonderful children, I do not find a trace of anything 
like support or bracing offered to the Child. He seems 
never to have comprehended the responsibilities apper- 
taining to the owner of so noble and mysterious a trea- 
sure. He was proud of his children—he was thankful to 
God (in his innocent and credulous way) for their 
triumphs ; but he seems never to have looked for them 
beyond the happiness of pieces of brocade, diamond 
snuff-boxes, and purses of ducats, That owr Mozart 
can have been utterly contented with such rewards, I 
cannot believe. The sinews of his intellect and purpose 
had never been permitted time or space to grow—he 
was a child in the affairs of men : good-natured, cowardly, 
facile, superstitious, and extravagant. He was unable 
to give rule or reason (it has been said) for aught that 
he did in his art—and wrote with as instinctive a 
rapidity (from what we can gather) as the slightest 
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sperity, which struck me as curiously at variance with 





Italian melodists, whom, for a like facility, his partizans 
soscornfully despise. Yet I will never believe but that he 
was perplexed with forebodings and stirrings,—with the 
struggles of a brilliant and fervid and impassioned genius, 
in a frame too fragile to abide the strife—but that besides 
the moments of racking anxiety about the common neces- 
sities of subsistence, which fall so doubly terrible on 
summer birds such as he, he had moments of mistrust 
and despondency about his art,—unexplained yearnings 
—an indefinite sense of vanity and vexation of spirit, 
of powers not wrought up to their fullest capacity. 
Never was man less of a sayer of fine things, such as 
“ point a moral;” but from all I can read and gather, 
(dare I not to you add, from all that is told me by his 
Music?) I have an impression that sorrowful and humili- 
ating depression was often his portion: and that the 
man whose melodies have enchanted more universally 
and longer than almost any other melodist, was, in the 
moments when he was redeemed from fatuity, sad and 
shrinking, self-abased and ill-assured—to whom the 
early grave, when it came, was a rest for weariness and 
exhaustion :—-precious insomuch as neither wickedness 
from without, nor vain burning dreains, and passing 
whispers of remorse for hours or energies wasted, from 
within, could more trouble him there. Have these 
fancies never crossed your mind? Or are you like the 
million, who see, on the one hand, in Mozart the perfect 
composer, to whom nor gift nor grace was wanting ;-—on 
the other, the good-natured and careless husband, the 
spendthrift of easily-gotten revenues : and who, shrugging 
their shoulders in Pharisaical pity, or in foolish admira- 
tion, say : “ But then, all those men of genius aré alike, 
fit for nothing but their art.” The tale of many a 
mournful death-bed has been told: but I do not know 
one which always appears to me more profoundly 
melancholy than the sinking down of Mozart, in the 
midst of superstitious fears, and worldly difficulties, 
with the busy, if not very deep stream of Viennese life 
flowing on ceaselessly round him, moving in luxurious 
measure to his music: about the most passionate, if not 
the purest breathings of Love ever uttered! * * * * * 

There was no being in Vienna without making a pil- 
grimage to Beethoven’s grave. Generally these sort of 
sentimentalities are not for me. I am held to be heretical 
in the matter of relics, too. But there are few lives I 
have thought over so earnestly as his ; few men I should 
so much have liked to study near at hand : and from the 
Freyung to Wiihring is but, as you know, astep. I was 
put a little out of tune for the excursion, by the face of 
my jovial Jehu. 

“ And where to in Wiikring?” he said, as he let down 
the step. 

“The Cemetery !”"—I remembered a German goblin 
tale, of two sedan bearers, who were honoured by the 
same commission, after a masquerade, by a real Skeleton ! 
for my man’s astonished face, with a little romantic 
colouring, could have sat for theirs. But it was 
a broad, shining, cloudless noon, and the interval 
between the city and the lines, is as anti-poetical as 
most suburbs. The lines once passed, a road embowered 
with acacias leads you toa height, from which the views on 
every side are most lovely, and the little village is soon 
hurried through, and you are at the Cemetery. A little 
blue-eyed girl—the identical Wilhelmine of Southey’s 
ballad—ran, knitting in hand, with a large cozy looking 
cat trotting after her, to show methe tomb. ‘The tomb 
—hard by Von Seyfried’s and Schubert’s—is a cheerful 
looking white sarcophagus, surmounted by an obelisk 
with a gilt lyre, and butterfly within a coiled serpent, 
for its only devices —and for motto, simply 
“ BEETHOVEN.” 


The taste of all this is quiet and good, if not exalted ;— 
there is about the tomb an air of placidity, not to say pro- 





the youth, and the life, and the death of the noble but 
stormy being whose dust sleeps there. Never was the 
dark and bitter unhappiness of his life so forcibly made 
present to me, as by that contrast. It might be a mere 
matter of day and hour; perhaps only of mood; but I 
have never so gravely felt the weight of his sorrow as 
there, where every object conspires to soothe the senses, 
and to suggest the idea of 


Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends! 


around the death-bed of the man of genius. I 
thought of his early difficulties: not those common- 
place struggles to gain hearing and opportunity which 
are part of the class education of every Artist, essential 
to the free play of his faculties, and to that self-reliance 
without which no great work is achieved—but the 
wakening-up of a rugged temper, and a suspicious 
spirit, in the midst of impulses the most generous, and 
of affections which lacerated their possessor in the shape 
of sclf-remorse, after those moods in which the dark 
angel got the ascendency. And I thought of the thousand 
contrarieties, which the life of a sma!l German town, 
and a small German court, must have thrown in the way 
of one so eccentric, uncouth, and self-willed: and how 
there seems to have been near him no one powerful or 
clear-sighted enough to have taught him that self-disci- 
pline was not only a duty and avirtue, but a blessing he 
could not sufficiently strive for. 

But to this harsh, singular, intractable (not ungenial) 
nature, was added a yet more terrible trial to Beethoven. 
What must it have been to such an one—vexed, more- 
over, by the misdeeds of a rapacious and disreputable 
family—to be aware that, day by day, the sense essen- 
tial to his joy of existence was gradually dying—that, 
in a brief space, all would be Silence with him? I have 
known those who can bear such terrible inflictions 
nobly—nay, turn them into advantages and blessings — 
but they were not persons of Genius, as the World is 
pleased to understand the term. Their hearts had been 
trained, their faith directed aright though years of child- 
hood—and the sorrow, when it came, was so calmly faced, 
that it turned,—and behold, a gain in disguise! But 
the struggles of Beethoven with his calamity scem 
to have had at once the ferocious strength and the aim- 
less impotence of an animal's. Like a child he tried to 
hide it, as if concealment would give him back the lost 
sense. Then came dark and melancholy despondency— 
and the worst accompaniment of the infirmity, suspicion 
—then “rages,” not like Lord Byron’s, “ silent,” but im- 
moderate and brutal, striking right and left, and too 
often alienating the steady friends whom such a meteor- 
being so eminently needed. All this while the works he 
was pouring forth with all the fertility of genius, were 
but coldly entertained. His townsmen withheld their 
sympathy—his finances became disordered—and he died, 
worn out by disease, haunted by causeless fears of want, 
and bitter reflections that those who had served him 
the best he had maltreated in return for their devotion ; 
that those whom he had best served, were leaving him to 
perish miserably. Yet his music was strong, clear, 
masculine—not as some superficially styled it, gloomy in 
character—save inasmuch that strongly marked beauty 
must be somewhat stern. 

In the works produced during his prime, there is 
no sign of incompleteness, or feebleness—none of the 
waywardness which so marked his actions. Why was 
none of the strength he so lavished throughout even 
the trifles he wrote, turned to the mastery of his spirit ? 
Why was the World to have all the joy—save in a few 
better moments, when he saw clearly the glorious trea- 
sure of his own gifts—and himself all the agony? Was 
it because he was deeper, more imaginative, more high 
above the herd than his predecessors—and, therefore, 
according to the mournful creed of many, marked out 
to be a Martyr? 
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Are we to come to the conclusion that the Artist’s 
life is to become unhappy in proportion as it is deeply 
intellectual: that he is to break himself against the 
bulwarks of Society, coming out of the conflict with 
heart-wounds in proportion to his strength? None can, 
I think, have looked on this world, without such a 
question painfully presenting itself—and without seeing, 
by what myriad evasions, in the shape of egotisms, 
| jealousies, avarice, or sensual indulgence, the Artist 
endeavours to provide for his own dignity and selfish 
comfort, and thus to avert the common lot! What say 
you, my dear , in those moments when the noise 
and the nonsense of your subjects and their flatteries is 
rated by you at its wortht!—when, alone with your 
own noble spirit, you can forget stars and orders, and 
torch processions, and serenades, and consider for your- 
self that mission which you have so eloquently described ? 
Must all this confusion and striving be? all this sore- 
ness, and heart-burning, and dark injustice :—all this 
womanish impatience of a few thorns strewn in the 
path of those whose goal is the furthest, and whose 
frames are the strongest? Must it be all victims or 
betrayers? Are there no considerations to appeal to, 
by which matters shall be more equitably apportioned ? 
the vexations of Life, which is transient, rated at their 
right smallness—the nobility of Genius, which is eternal, 
set forth in its real glory?—You have taught the world 
that the heaping up of riches is an idle pursuit—that the 
spreading them abroad on every noble and generous 
object, is not a miracle, to effect which, soul and body 
must be parted! You have shown your brethren that 
the highest intellectual distinction is compatible with 
the widest toleration ; that a man who can analyse poetry 
with poets, and bandy diplomacy with diplomatists— 
nay, (on a pinch,) talk theology with the theologians— 
yours being, con rispetto, very wild—can take his part of 
kind friend and good comrade with the humblest of his 
fraternity, as if he, too, knew nothing better than the 
Vienna motto of “ Eat and drink and die to-morrow !” 
Why should it be Utopian to imagine yet more than 
this ?—a teaching which should rule the Artist’s own 
spirit, so as to make him happy in life, as well as indif- 
ferent to it ?—a sense of responsibility, bringing in its 
train, forbearance as well as indulgence? There is some- 
thing better than the common scorn of men: a disdain 
of those leanings on and appeals to the recognised 
feebleness of Genius, which make so many great spirits 
unhappy, and so many small ones triumphant in their 
own calmer littleness ! You cannot afford to be avaricious 
—why not also not afford to be sensitive—for your own 
sake... . and for the World’s, since you do so much to 
delight and elevate it? Wherefore not that little more, 
which would leave Art without a stain, on a pedestal 
before which none but the savage or the irreclaimable 
heretic would refuse to bow the knee ! 


—~—- 


YOUNG MEN OF EVERY CREED. 


Youne men of every creed ! 
Up, and be doing now ; 
The time is come to “ run and read,” 
With thoughtful eye and brow. 
Extend your grasp to catch 
Things unattained before ; 
Touch the quick springs of Reason’s latch, 
And enter at her door ! 
The seeds of mind are sown 
In every human breast ; 
But dormant lie, unless we own 
The spirit’s high behest ! 
Look outwardly, and learn ; 
Turn inwardly, and think ; 





And Truth and Love shall brighter burn 
O’er Error’s wasting brink. 

Give energy to thought, 
By musing as ye move ; 

Nor deem unworthy aught, 
Or trifling for your love ! 

Plunge in the crowding mart— 
There read the looks of men ; 

And human nature’s wondrous chart 
Shall open to your ken ! 

Shun slavery—'tis sin ! 
The deadliest fatal ban 

Which ever veiled the light within, 
‘And palled the soul of man! 

In freedom walk sublime, 
As God designed ye should ; 

The pillared props of growing time, 
Supporting solid good. 

Tread the far forest ; climb 
The sloping hill wayside ; 

And feel your spirits ring their chime 
Of gladness far and wide ! 

Where'er your footsteps tend, 
Where’er your feelings flow, 

Be man and brother to the end,— 
Compassionate the low! 

Curb anger, pride, and hate ; 
Let Love the watchword be ; 

Then will your hearts be truly great, 
God-purified and free ! 

W. H. Pripgavx. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
IRISH CHARITIES. 


Taxine upan Irish newspaper the other day, we could 
not avoid feeling extreme astonishment on running our 
eyes down a column of it almost entirely devoted to the 
acknowledgment, by different parties, of various chari- 
table contributions. The sum total was so large, that 
we fell into a series of reflections upon the extraordinary 
anomaly of a country, avowedly poor, able to spend s0 
very considerable a revenue upon the accidental calls of 
distress. It was not an occasional epidemic of gene- 
rosity either, originating in the miseries of this calami- 
tous season ; for, on referring to our file, we found that 
at the same period of the past year nearly the same 
amount had been subscribed for the same purposes. In- 
stitutions for the sick, the indigent, the unfortunate, 
the destitute, supported regularly by the unfailing 
benevolence of the public, with all their expensive 
machinery—houses with rents, and rates, and taxes per- 
taining thereto. Clerks, servants, assistants, committec- 
rooms, printed reports, and an endless catalogue of 
exira charges.—Distressed individuals, such as afflicted 
widows with large unprovided families, penniless orphans 
of deceased clergymen and tradesmen, maiden sisters 
once in affluent circumstances now reduced to beggary, 
with a host of other sufferers from various melancholy 
reverses, all bountifully relieved by the beneficence of 
strangers, This was distinct, too, from the large contri- 
butions every where poured in to the famine-fund, as 
we may callit. It appeared to be the system of the 
country,—a yearly charge upon the nation’s income. 
The thought arose as to whether this could be-a health- 
ful symptom in the economics of a people. Why was so 
large a demand on private charity constantly necessary ? 
Why were so many public asylums for the miscrable re- 
quired? What could produce an amount of pauperism 
so enormous as to occupy the time and the attention of 
large societies, and cause the never-ending appeal to 
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| tender feelings, resulting in an acceptance of alms cer- 
| tainly humiliating to the receiver? Some years ago a 
| friend of ours paid a visit to Ireland. He was carried 
| there partly by business, partly by the wish to renew his 
| acquaintance with some members of his family who had 


| settled there. 


He had thus an opportunity of mixing 


| with several classes of society in different parts of the 


island; and so of learning many particulars of the do- 


| mestic habits of the Irish. On recollecting the substance 


of several conversations we had the pleasure of holding 
with him afterwards, on the subject of this interesting 
country, it seems to us, that one of the principal causes 
of this overwhelming degree of wretchedness was de- 
veloped to us. The labourer does not receive his hire ; 
that he may not be worthy of it is possible, but that he 
docs not get it is fact. In no country in the world is 
the work of man’s hands so cheap as there. In no 
country in the world are the small wages earned paid so 
grudgingly, mulcted as it were by charges laid on them 
for rent, etc. to a full third of their amount. Not from 
avarice, we really believe, nor want of feeling, but from 
want of thought. It isthe custom. The man who will 


| save his shillings, on the labour that returns him pounds, 


as carefully as if the accumulation of riches were the 
only end and aim of his existence, will give away these 
pounds in indiscriminate charities with even a lavish 
hand. ‘The lady who bargains for pence in every pound 
of meat, in every pint of milk she buys, in every article of 
clothing she has made, will subscribe, perhaps, to half- 
a-dozen public charities, run the round of sermons for 
benevolent contributions, and have her hand in her 
pocket at every call of distress. Now, without meaning 
to check sympathy for unavoidable calamity, let us con- 


| sider whether, even ina merciful point of view, it would 
| not be wiser, kinder, to prevent the occurrence of mis- 


fortunes. Supposing the employer, gentleman or lady, 
man of business or man of trade, paid the employed 
better, might not the stream of metal currency flow 
more equally over the land; might it not fertilize more 
generally as it spread there? If each labouring person 
had just that little more than each just wanted for the 
mere necessaries of the day, for food and fire, and 
raiment and lodging; if each had just that little more 
that would admit of the saving of say a few shillings 
monthly for the day of need, could there be so many 
beggared widows, starving orphans, destitute needle- 
women ? and if the time now devoted by charitable 
ladies to the “ Dorcas Institutions,” “ The Sempstresses 
Relief Society,” and all those other well-intended cha- 


| rities, unhappily necessitated by the present system of 
| social morals, were privately expended by each in the real 
| earnest care of those immediately under her own charge; 


we feel convinced thata vast economy of money, an im- 
mense increase of happiness, would infallibly result from 
this change of measures, in a much shorter space of time, 
too, than any one accustomed to the effect produced on 
ignorance by a well-organized attention to its enlighten- 
ment would believe to be possible. Let us examine the 


| subjeet fairly in a spirit of honest kindness, with a wish 


only to reach thetruth. Good morals and easy circum- 


| stances, speaking generally, accompany each other. 


Which of two men will be most disposed tojudge chari- 
tably, to act justly, to do his duty faithfully—he who on 
the poorest pittance can just keep himself and his family 
struggling through years of discomfort, pinched in every 
department of his miserable thrift ; or he who on a little 
more feels that he has a warmer bed, a more nourishing 
dinner, a brighter fire, a better coat than his worse paid 


| neighbour?—Let us extend our liberality to such an 


overplus as would allow of a widowed mother reckoning 
on het easy chair by the side of the comfortable hearth 


| of a well-doing son, or bring an orphan niece or nephew 
| to the decent uncle's board ;— would the country lose or 
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gain, by such relief from the burden of poor rates, by 
the consequent growth of more amiable feelings among 





the bulk of her population?—And the upper classes 
—would they suffer under this more truly Christian 
arrangement !—would it impoverish them to pay so 
much per cent. on the wages of labour done for them, 
rather than in poor rates or in private alms-giving?— 
would the business of the farmer, or the artizan, or the 
tradesman, thrive or fail when more vigorous bodies, 
more willing minds, gave the hands which were to carry 
it forward? The mistress of the family, also—for the 
ladies, we fear, have more to do with this bargain-making 
element of poverty than is creditable to their general 
soundness of feeling on ali points connected with bene- 
volence— would she at the end of the year be the richer 
or the poorer, if she paid her own servants better, and 
gave no vails to the servants of her friends? if she 
returned the just value of her time to the workwoman 
who brought tome her husband’s shirts and the frocks 
and petticoats of her children, and was thus saved her 
contribution to the fund for the sick and indigent room- 
keeper? As to the happiness part of the affair, there can 
be no question about it. We know that so entire a 
change in our ideas of our social duties can be effected 
neither in a day nor in a year, but it may be in a life- 
time. There will be much to learn, and much to teach, 
and much to bear, and something to forbear; but the 
work of love, once entered upon earnestly, will proceed 
steadily. We would beseech all to give the subject 
deep reflection—to determine all of us each in his own 
little sphere to act in his own circle on the broad prin- 
ciple of Christian charity—the charity which never 
faileth, the charity that suffereth long, and is kind, that 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things. 
We must consider that these are momentous times, 
that great changes to be have already cast forward their 
shadows, and that Ireland is not the only part of the 
country on the eve of a social revolution, 


——— 


Literary Notice. 


The Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang. 


A Chinese Tale. ‘Translated from the original 
Chinese by the late Rosrrr'I'n0m, Consul at Ning Po, 


A CHINESE GHOST STORY. 


In the province of Keangse and the village of Changlo, there 
lived a man of the common people, called Chang-yilh, This 
man dealt in miscellaneous articles, and one day he had occasion 
in the way of business to go to the chief city of the Heen 
district, and the night being already far gone ere his little 
matters were all arranged, he went to sleep at a lodging-house 
outside of the town. ‘This lodging-house being already full of 

cople, could yield him no accommodation. There happened, 
foecow, to be an empty apartment fast locked, which no one 
occupied, and Chang-yih, addressing the landlord, said to him, 
“Mine host, why not open this empty room, and let me 
have it ?” 

he landlord replied, “ In this room, sir, are ghosts or devils, 
and I dare not lodge guests in it!” 

Chang-yih said again to him, “ Well, even if there should be 
ghosts or devils, what should I be afraid of them for ?” 

The landlord, not having another word to say, could only 

comply ; so he unlocked the door, and taking a lamp and a 
sweeping-broom, handed them over to Chang-yih. ‘This person 
then entered the room, and taking a lamp, placed it steadily on 
the ground, when he trimmed it quite brightly. In the centre 
of the room was a broken bedstead, literally piled up with dust ; 
so he made use of his broom, and swept it clean, spread open 
the bed clothes, called for a little rice and wine, on which he 
supped, threw the door to again, undressed himself, and went to 
sleep. 
. his sleep, he dreamed that a very beautiful woman, gaily 
attired, stood by him; and when he awoke, strange to say, the 
woman was stil there. Chang-yih asked her who she was, and 
she replied, 
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“ T am the wife of a neighbour, and because my husband has 
gone abroad, I am afraid to be alone, and therefore I am come 
here. Do not at present speak any more, afterwards you 
will know all.” 

Chang-yih asked no more ; in the bright daylight she took her 
departure, and at night returned as before. This continued for 
three successive nights, and the landlord seeing that Mr. ag 
was at leisure, told him, as if by chance, that a woman ha 
hanged herself in that rcom, and that strange things frequently 
happened there; only, added he, “all seems to be quiet there 
now.” 

Chang-yih treasured what he heard in his breast, and when 
night came, and with it the woman, he put the question to her, 
saying, “ To-day the landlord told me, that in this room was the 
ghost of a woman who had hanged herself; I presume that this 
must be you?” 

The lady, without betraying the least symptom of shame, or 
showing any desire to conceal the truth, replied promptly, “ It 
is indeed myself, and no other! But you, sir, need be under no 
apprehension, as I have not the slightest intention to injure 

ou. ” 


Chang-yih then besought her to favour him with the particu- 
lars of her history, which she did as follows :— 

“ In my former state of existence my family name was Muh ; 

ple called me Miss Neen-urh. I had a lover in the 
Tete district, called Yang-chuen; he promised to marry 
me, so on the faith of this I assisted him with my little private 
stock of money, which consisted of a hundred pieces of gold. 
My false lover went off with my money, and three years after- 
wards, as he did not return, the ‘old lady with whom I lived 
wished to constrain my affections, and urged me to admit 
another suitor; so having no means of getting rid of her 
importunities, and being unable to bear up against the vexation 
that weighed me down, I hanged myself and died. The place 
where my brothers lived was sold, and #s now used as this 
lodging-house ; in former times this was my bed-room, and my 
spirit not being extinguished, continues to haunt it as before. 
Tong-cheeh is from the same district as yourself, perhaps you 
may know him.” 

Chang-yih replied that he knew him very well. 

“ And where is he now, and what is he about?” asked the 
woman, 

Chang-yih replied, “ Last year he removed his dwelling to the 
south gate of the city of Jaouchow, where he has married a 
‘wife, and opened a shop. Moreover, his business is in a very 
flourishing way.” 

The woman heaved a long sigh, but at that time made no further 
observation. After two days more, when Chang-yih was about 
to return home, she said to him, “I have a strong desire, sir, 
to go with you and live with you, but I do not know whether you 
will consent or no.” 

Chang-yih replied, “ Why if you are able to accompany me, 
pray what objection should J have P’ : 

Upon this the woman rejoined, “ Then, sir, would you be good 
enough to get ready a small wooden tablet, and have written 
upon it, ‘This is the spirit’s tablet of Miss Neen urh,’ 
which you can put in your clothes basket, and if at any time 
you take it out, and call me, I will on that instant come forth.” 

Our friend Chang promised that he would do so. His com- 

anion further said to him, “I have still fifty taels of silver 

uried beneath this bed; you may take it, and use it as you 
list, sir.’ Chang-yih dug up the ground, and in reality found a 
pitcher containing fifty taels of silver, at which his heart was 
full well pleased. , ; 

Next day he had the srisits tablet written ont, which he 
stowed away a and bidding the landlord good bye, set out 
on his way home. When he got home, he recounted all these 
circumstances to his wife. The lady was not at first well 
pleased with the story, but on seeing the fifty taels of silver she 
recovered her good humour, and expressed no dissatisfaction. 
Chang-yih having set up Miss Neen-urh’s spirit’s tablet by the 
eastern wall, his wife, by way of ‘cert, took it, and called upon 
her, when lo! in broad daylight, Miss Neen-urh came walking 
forth, and made the good lady of the house a profound obeisance ! 
This person was at first a good deal startled, but afterwards, 
getting familiar to the sight of the spectre, she made no work 
about it. After some ten days or more the spectre lady said to 
Chang-yih, “ There is an outstanding debt due to me at the 
principal city of the district; perhaps, sir, you would like to go 
along with me to recover it.” Our friend Chang-yih, hoping to 
turn the affair to his own advantage, promised to do so. He 
then hired a vessel, and taking the spirit’s tablet, placed it 





carefully in the centre of the boat, and the stranger lady 
travelled with him, seeming to avoid intercourse with all other 


ple. 

After travelling a few days, they arrived at the south gate of 
Jaouchow city, when the woman said, “I am now going to 
Yang-chuen’s house to claim the old debt due to me.” Chang- 
yih would have gone with her, but in a moment she was on thie 
shore. He followed her, and saw her distinctly enter a shop, 
which, on inspecting narrowly, he found to be in very deed tlie 
house of Yang-chuen. Having waited for some time, he did 
not see her come forth, but he saw that the whole of Yang- 
chuen’s establishment was in a state of fright and alarm, and in 
a brief space the sound of weeping seemed to shake the very 
ground. He inquired the reason of a person in the shop, who 
thus accounted for it :— 

“ Why,” said he, “ my master Yang-chuen was well enough ; 
there was nothing amiss with him when all at once he met with 
some wicked spirit or other, and so he died!” 

Chang-yih ec within his heart that it was Miss Neen- 
urh who had done the deed; so quietly stealing down to his 
vessel, he took the spirit’s tablet, and earnestly called for her, 
but she was never seen to come forth more! Chang-yih then 
comprehended that the old outstanding debt due to her at 
the chief city, was a debt of vengeance to be recovered from 
Yang-chuen for his unjust conduct to her in this life. 


The above story forms a sort of introduction to the 
whole work, which is a love story—-the unhappy history 
of a sort of Chinese Miss Bailey, who hangs herself, 
not in her garters, but in a gauze scarf, for love of a 
false young man. The account of this catastrophe we 
will quote, for it is curious ; no doubt it has steeped the 
embroidered and perfumed handkerchief of many a fair 
Chinese lady with tears. 


That very night Keaou Lwan washed herself with the utmost 
care, and having changed her clothes, she desired her waiting- 
maid, Ming-hea, to go and boil her some tea, using this deceit to 
get Ming-hea out of her room. No sooner was her maid gone, 
than, having first fastened the door, she made use of a stool to 
support her feet ; then taking a white sash, she threw it over a 
beam and tied it; next having made fast the scented gauze 
scarf, the first cause of all her woes, around her throat, she 
joined it to the white sash in a dead knot, and finally kicking 
away the stool, her feet swung in mid air, and in a moment her 
soul sought the habitations of the dead at the early age of 
twenty-one years ! 

Ming-hea having boiled the tea, was bringing it to her 
mistress, when she found the door fast shut. She knocked for 
some time, but no one opening it, she ran in a great fright to 
communicate the news to Aunt Tsaou. This lady speedily 
arrived with Mrs. Chow, and the room door being forced open, 
words cannot describe the horror and dismay that seized them, 
when the sad spectacle within presented itself to their view! 
Old Mr. Wang was not long in feataing the dismal tale, and in 
an instaut he repaired to the spot. It is needless to relate the 
scene of sorrow that ensued; neither the old gentleman nor his 
lady knew for what reason their beloved daughter had committed 
this rash act. But it was necessary to take some steps for the 
interment of the body, and a coffin being procured, what was 
once the lovely and accomplished Lwan was, amidst the tears and 
— of the whole household, consigned to the silent 
grave 


Such was the death of the lady; the death of the 
gentleman, “ the wicked Captain Smith” of the story, 
is not less memorable. The lovers, be it understood, 
had written a deal of poetry; and all this, together with 
the broken marriage contract, and full particulars of 
the young lady’s unhappy end, were conveyed to the 
chief magistrate of the district. The story says :— 


His excellency Fan took the poetry, the ballad, and the 
marriage contract, and revolved them in his mind again and 
again, so as to make himself thoroughly acquainted with, and 
get at the very marrow of, this strange piece of business. 

This done, and the false lover obliged to confess all, his 
excellency the censor, having made a speech to him in a voice 
of wrath, condemned him to Te beaten to death with staves like 
a dog, that he might serve as a warning to all cold-blooded 
villains in future. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH 
PROGRES 


GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all ciasses—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


“ Wants a Situation.”—State of the Country—How accu- 
rately do these three words describe the condition of thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen at the present moment! How loudly 
do they speak of want and suffering! What an index do they 
furnish to the state and prospects of Britain ! 

Those who, like ourselves, live in the heart of a large city, 
and who frequently come into contact with business men, are 
well cognizant of the fact that trade in almost every department 
is unprecedentedly flat and dull. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than the vast numbers of individuals out of employment. 
Our streets are literally crowded with persons in this unfor- 
tunate position, of all ages and sexes, and belonging to every 


rank and profession in life, from the shop errand-boy up to the | 


merchant and manufacturer himself. Our quays swarm with 
idlers ; and our advertising newspapers, as the Times and North 
British, are thickly studded with advertisements under the 
above title-head. The books of our register offices for servants 
are choked full; situations wanted being in the proportion of 
twenty to one of situations vacant. Our mills and public manu- 
factories, having few demands for goods, are working short 
time, half time, and some no time at all; and a good many, 
during the last two or three months, have been shut up alto- 
gether from bankruptcy, mainly—we will not say entirely— 
caused by the deadness of trade: thus thousands of men and 
women are turned adrift upon the wide world. Tradesmen of 
all kinds are reducing their expenditure, lessening the number 
of their hands, lowering the salaries of those they have, parting 
with old, well-tried servants, and getting new ones to fill their 
places at a half less remuneration, and in many cases even more 
than that. A gentleman of our acquaintance, in a foreign trade, 
told us the other day, that having advertised in a widely-circulated 
newspaper for a light porter, wages from eight to ten shillings 
per week, he on the following morning received no fewer than 
one hundred applications by letter, not a few of which were 
written in a good style of penmanship, Such is the awful 
depression of the times! 

We alluded at the outset to the misery and suffering conse- 


Se upon this want of employment—who can estimate it? | 


e have now before our minds several instances of this: let us 
give one or two. The first is that of the father of a young and 
numerous family. He has just got his dismissal from a master 
whom he has faithfully served for the last ten years, and is thus 
suddenly deprived of the means of earning his own and his 
family’s bread. Daily he goes forth in quest of work of some 
kind or other, but the search is vain ; every vacancy is filled up; 
nobody will employ him; masters are discharging instead of 
engaging men ; lie returns home with a heavy heart. The sight 
of his helpless little ones, and the patient, resigned looks of her 
whom he loves, well nigh drive him to despair. The little 
stock of money he had contrived to save out of his scanty 
earnings is nearly gone, and if Providence interpose not, starva- 
tion with its gnawing horrors must quickly succeed. 





Here again is a youth, just ripening into manhood, the stay 
and support of a widowed mother. By a like mishap, he has 
been turned out of his situation. Till now his heart had beat | 
with high hope, dreams of the future had filled his youthful | 
soul. His fancy had often painted to him in glowing colours | 
the time when, himself an honoured and respected citizen, he 
should be able to sustain his much-loved parent in comfort and | 
affluence, entirely free from the corroding cares of poverty, and | 
smooth her declining days by the hand of reverence and love. | 
But these, and a lmndred other noble resolves, have been | 
dashed aside by the rude blasts of adversity; one eventful day 
has seen the warmly-cherished hopes and anticipations of years 
laid prostrate in the dust. Both now eat the bread of sorrow. 
Silence and deep dejection weigh down their spirits. Their | 
prospects are dark and dreary. No ray of light streams in | 
upon the darkness, Want begins to pinch. The clouds gather | 
and thicken around, and threaten every moment to burst upon | 
their devoted heads. 

| But, there go two girls, sisters, the miserable wrecks of their 


We work ror all, and we desire to work wit all.— Eps. 


former selves. ‘The one is sixteen, the other eighteen, years of 
age, and both up to this time have been the sole supporters of a 
crippled father and a little brother and sister. About six weeks 
ago they were turned out of employment by the failure of one of 
the most extensive mill-owners in the city. They could not find 
work, neither could they starve; and they have taken to vend- 
ing fruit and other trifling @rticles on the streets, which occu- 
pation yields them on an average fourpence per day each (four 
shillings weekly between the two) ; and on this, and what little 
the brother and sister get by begging, five individuals keep body 
and soul together! They rent a damp, filthy hovel in one of 
the wynds, for which they pay the landlord 5s, amonth! They 
can only afford one meal a day, and this 1s most frequently 
made up of the refuse of provision shops, and garbage picked up 
on the streets or elsewhere. Fever has made its appearance in 
that locality, and we fear that amongst its earliest victims will 
be some of the members of this unfortunate family. 

Cases like the above, occurring day by day, testify abundantly 
to the eminently critical infernal state of Britain. When a 
country, from whatever cause, is finding neither food nor 
clothing for its people, there is surely just cause for fear. We 
are none of those alarmists who are perpetually crying out 
about over-population, that the soil is barren and worn out, ete. 
etc. We have strong faith in the productive and self-sustaining 
energies of Britain. When we call to mind the unreclaimed 
bogs of Ireland, the millions of acres of waste and only half 
cultivated land in England and Scotland, and the vast undis- 
covered riches embowelled in the soil of all of them, we can 
afford to laugh at the ignorance and folly of such theorists. 
Nevertheless, it would argue neither a wise nor an honest part 
to shut our eyes to facts which are passing before us in daily 
review ; or to gloss over, as some public men and journals have 
done of late, the blunders of our legislature. The dying thou- 
sands of Ireland, the scarcity of money, the lowness of wages, 
the unheard-of dearness of provisions, the bands of unemployed 
people wandering about— ail tell of our hazardous position, and 
portend a storm. 

Regarding our national prospects we will not now offer any 
remarks; one thing appears sufliciently plain, that events are 
fast tending to a crisis—a crisis which shall determine the fate 
of all monopoly, and give a voice and a soul to labour—that 
uncompensated, crushed, manacled, yet mighty power, which 
shall make monarchs tremble on their thrones, and cause titled 
oppression to hide its guilty head. Meantime, we cannot but 
think it the present duty of every person in circumstances of 
ease and plenty to deny himself of wonted luxuries and indul- 
gences, that he may have wherewith to communicate to his 
famishing brethren. ‘The commonest claims of humanity, not 
to speak of religion, demand this. If it be a duty in times of 
prosperity to abstain from pampering the body or gratifying 
the animal passions, it 18 certainly much more a duty to do so in 
times of adversity, when thousands of human beings are perish- 
ing for lack of the bare necessaries of life. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this dulness of trade, and the piteous scenes of destitu- 
tion daily and hourly disclosed to view, there are hundreds who 
have never felt the effects of it—-who move on in all respects as 
they did formerly :—-the rich man, the middle-class man, the 


| tradesman, are all indulging in the same expensive, meaningless, 


and often injurious customs, fashions, and habits, as before; 
and the remotest idea of curtailment, either for their own sakes 
or that of their neighbours, never once enters their minds. We 
forbear particularizing any of these customs; but it becomes 
every man solemnly to ask himself the questions,—‘ What can 
I give up just now, and how can I be instrumental in relieving 
the wants of my fellow-men?’ Reader, put these to yourself, 
and give candid answers to both, as in the sight of God. 
Glasgow, May 31. J. B. J. 


To the truth of this sketch of the state of things amgngst us, 
who cannot subscribe? In our own case, the most distressing 
proofs are daily pressed upon us. The Office of Howitf's Journal 
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is not an office for procuring situations, and yet the numbers of 
persons, who have occupied highly respectable positions in life, 
daily applying there for a helping hand or a word of advice— 
which, did we possess the powers and opportunities of monarchs, 
we could not availingly give—afford a most melancholy insight 
into the social condition. 

Post-office Discussion. — A working man of Manchester 
recommends that now postage is so cheap, young men—and 
young women, too, we presume—should carry on through that 
medium discussions on the topic of the day. Both societies and 
individuals, he thinks, might take advantage of such a system to 
propound plaris for the improvement of the labouring classes, 
more than they do ; for their own education, and for their good 
in every way. The suggestion is unquestionably worthy of 
consideration. 

Shildon Literary and ScientifiexInstitution, — Shildon is 
situated in the midst of the Au al-field, and is, with the 
neighbouring villages, inhabited by the pitmen. all classes 
of men, these are held by many to be the lowest in the scale of 
religious, moral, and social being. Every one must rejoice to 
find a literary institution established amongst such a population. 
But ds the means of the projectors are necessarily limited, they 
solicit from the friends of education, money, books, apparatus, 
or anything which may further the objects of the Association. 


Nottingham Co-operative League.—At the adjourned general 
meeting of this League, lield on the 2d inst., it was resolved to 
co-operate with other societies of the same kind in bringin, 
American bread stuffs, etc. to this country ; and recommende 
that, as soon as a sufficient number of societies were formed to 
warrant such a proceeding, a conference be called at some con- 
venient place, to consult on the best plan of carrying out this 
and other co-operative measures, and for conducting them upon 
a just and substantial basis. 

Stockton-on-Tees Co-operative Corn-Mill Company. — The 
first meeting, proposing the establishment of such a mill by one 
pound shares, was held March 18th. Since then two other 
meetings have been held, when a set of rules were adopted. and 
many communications read on the subject from Hull, Whitby, 
Beverley; Lincoln, Leeds, Barnard Castle, Paisley, Kirby, Kent, 
Thirsk, etc. etc. 


The New Journal of Progress in Rome.—We have been 
favoured by our friend Margaret Fuller with some prospectuses 
of this popular Journal, which was commenced in the capital of 
the popedom in March last. Moderate and guarded as its tone 
necessarily is, it is still one of the great signs of the times, one 
of the miracles of the present papal reign, that such a Journal 
exists at all. » Who, twelve months ago, could have dreamed of 
such things as railroads, a Journal of Progress—as it boldly 
styles itself—and a Pope of Progress, existing in Rome and its 
territory, or having their existence decreed? - What next ? 


Newgate Market : its butchery, and cruelty in fasting and 
slaughtering animals.—DEaR Str,—Your little Journal,I delight 
to perceive, is open to anything promotive of general good. A 
friend of ours came to London for the first time last week; he 
viewed several public buildings with much interest, and having 
alluded to the great London Meat Market, I proposed to show 
him Newgate shambles, especially impressing him with my view 
of its being the worst and dirtiest in Europe. 

This was on Thursday the 3d i eight o’clock p.m. 
No dressed meat business of course was stirring; his wonder was 
excited at seeing a number of low-built, mean, and dirty sheds, 
with a pavementof nastiness, which he reckoned would disgrace 
one of the smallest towns of Lancashire. 

On our passing through Warwick Lane, we noticed a few 
abominably filthy and stinking “ slaughter shops, with fasting 
cellars underneath,” in one of which were about twenty calves 
just killed, and from the bleating of the poor pining and suffo- 
cating animals below, we ju about twenty others awaited 
the fierceness of their “ bloody executioners.” About ten or 
twelve poor fainting, pining lambs stood waiting their turn to be 
thrust through the neck with the terrible knife! after suffering 
all the horrors of a two days’ fast !! 

Not now remarking on the fiendish expressions of these 
revellers in animal blood, (the elaughterers,) I would ask, is the 
fasting of animals for slaughter really necessary? Are the 
bodies of animals sweeter to the relish of human creatures for 
all this pain and ill-health caused to the former previous to 
their pen 
T have only tasted animal food once since witnessing the 
scene above recited, and even then the recollection of the 





slaughter-house in Warwick-lane prevented me touching more 
than a morsel, ar Sir, 
Your sincere and respectful friend, 


é Tuomas ——. 
83, Whitecross-street, 5th June, 1847, 


SONNET. 
BY A SON OF TOIL. 


To a sweet vale, at Sabbath eventide, 

When gently light evanisheth from earth, 

And the calm moon to calmer thouglits gives birth, 
From my life’s battle ofttimes do I glide. 

There do I lay me down ’mongst wavy grass, 

And my worn mind doth in its freshness revel ! 

The light breeze sings across the meadows level, 

Or through the leafy boughs doth rustling pass, 
Though all is green that meeteth there the sight, 
Yet what a varying interchange of tints ! 

Here light, there dark, here soft, nowhere too bright. 
As nought in Nature at condition hints, 

leave “ man’s church,” filled with the pride of grade, 
And worship Gop in this lone, lovely glade! 
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